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It can hardly be pretended that, in these days,
persons living in local juxtaposition have interests
necessarily identical, or are in any but a purely
physical and geographical sense the members of a
community. This might have possibly been the
case when difficulties of communication made
men everywhere dependent on their immediate
neighbours. These conditions have changed. Local
ties have weakened; the intercourse between persons
of the same profession and the same class can be
pursued easily enough on a national scale. The
modern Englishman may love his neighbour; but
he is not bound to have anything to do with him.
On the other hand, those with whom he is associated
in sentiment and interest, and with whom indeed he
is in frequent contact, may have their place of
residence many miles away. A stockbroker in
South Kensington may have much more in
common with another stockbroker living at Brighton
than with a greengrocer in the next street. The
members of a profession, the adherents of a sect,
may be scattered all over the kingdom, and form a
numerous body in the aggregate, and yet not be
strong enough in any one district to send their own
candidate to Parliament or to turn votes.

It is undoubtedly a defect in the House of
Commons that it takes no account of the interests
wluch have grown up irrespective of locality. The
object of most of the schemes of proportional
representation is to correct the haphazard crudities,
and the possible inequalities, which are, or may
be, tlia result of the present system* Some
of these proposals are highly ingenious, like
the device suggested by Mr. Hare, which won the